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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, March, 1894. 



THE OLD ENGLISH 'WHALE: 

Our knowledge of the fragment which we 
possess of the OE. ' Physiologus ' is gradually 
increasing, and especially is this true of the 
poem known as 'The Whale.' Of the latter a 
convenient epitome, so far as relates to the 
mistaking of the sea-beast for an island, is 
given by Brooke, 'Early English Literature,' 
pp. 432-3 : 

"The Whale, since it has to do with the sea, 
is more wrought out by the poet, and more 
interesting than the Panther. The first part 
of the legend — of the sailors landing on the 
monster's back as on an island — comes per- 
haps originally from the East. It is in the 
story of Sinbad the Sailor, but it continued for 
a long time in English literature, through 
Middle English to Chaucer, and so on to Mil- 
ton's simile. Our description here is the first 
English use of the tale. It is fairly done, and 
filled in with special sea-phrases. I will tell, 
he says, of the mickle whale whose name is 

7. Floater of the Flood-streams old, Fastitocalon. 
Like it is in aspect to the unhewn stone, 
Such as moved is at the margent of the sea, 
By sand-hills surrounded, thickly set with sea-weeds ;i 
So that the surge-sailors ween (their souls within), 
That upon some island with their eyes they look. 
Then they hawser fast their high-stemmed ships 
With the anchored cables on their No-land there; 
Moor their mares of ocean at this margin of the main 1 

Thus the keels are standing 

Close beside that stead, surged around by ocean's-stream. 

The players of the sea climb on the island, 
waken a fire, and are joyous, but suddenly the 
Ocean-guest plunges down with the bark, and 
in the hall of death makes fast with drowning 
ship and seamen. So plays the Fiend with the 
souls of men." 

The meaning of the curious word Fastitoca- 
lon was first pointed out by Ebert, Anglia, vi, 
243-5 : 

" Der Walfisch wird in der einzigen hand- 
schrift des angelsachs. Physiologus Fastito- 
calon genannt, offenbar enthalt das wort ein 
paar schreibfehler, indem es fur Aspidocalon 
steht, so hat namlich auch die eine der berner 
handschriften [B]. Dieser name ist aus dem 
altesten griech. Physiologus entlehnt und 
findet sich in alien alteren lateinischen 
wider. Der walfisch und zwar speciell der, 
von dem der Physiologus wunderbares be- 

1 "... 'Thickly set with sea-weeds ' is literally ' greatest of 
sea-weeds or sea reeds.' I take it to mean that the stone 
looks as if it were itself the very greatest of sea-weeds, so 
thickly is it covered with them." 



richtet, wird also als eine riesenschildkrote 
bezeichnet. 2 Ihn beschreibt der Angelsachse 
so : Sein aussehn (hiw) ist gleich einem rauhen 
steine (hredfum sldne), als wenn an des was- 
sers ufer das grosste der seerohrige, von 
sandbergen umgeben, umherschweife (vdrie), 
d. h. offenbar: sich auf und ab bewege. 
Diese beschreibung hat zwei ganz eigentiim- 
liche ziige, von denen sich in den alteren 
lateinischen Physiologi keine spur findet. B 
sagt von dem tiere nur : habens super corium 
suum tamquam sabulones sicut juxta littora 
maris, in allem wesentlichen wortlich uber- 
einstimmend mit dem altesten uberlieferten 
latein. Physiologus aus dem 8. jahrhundert; C 
aber hat gar keine beschreibung. Die beiden 
eigentiimlichkeiten des angelsachs. textes 
sind jede in ihrer art von besonderem in- 
teresse ; die erste ist der vergleich des tieres 
mit dem rauhen steine, sie weist auf eine altere 
latein. recension, die sich an die alteste griech. 
naher anschloss, hin, denn einem solchen ver- 
gleich verdankte offenbar das tier seinen 
namen Aspidochelone. Der riicken des tieres 
ragte wie ein gleich einem schild gewolbter 
felsblock aus dem meere hervor. So wird 
auch in der ' Peregrinatio S. Brandani,' da wo 
die bekannte sage von der walfischinsel er- 
zahlt wird, der walfisch als eine insula petrosa 
bezeichnet. Der andere dem angelsachs. 
texte eigentiimliche zug ist die zweite ver- 
gleichung ; sie ist offenbar ein erzeugniss der 
phantasie des angelsachs. poeten, der sich die 
belebte insel bewegt denkt wie das im winde 
hin und her wogende seerohrig ; nur die um- 
gebung desselben mit sandhiigeln wird der 
vorlage entnommen sein, wie die beschreibung 
der latein. Physiologi erkennen lasst: in der 
vorlage wird eben der fels als von einem sand- 
ufer (das zum landen einlud) umgeben ge- 
schildert worden sein, woraufhin dann die 
latein. Physiologi den ganzen fisch mit sand 
bedeckt sein lassen." 

Another important contribution to the 
knowledge of the word Fastitocalon has been 
made by Bugge (Beitrdge xii, 79) ; 

"Ebert hat in Anglia vi, 241-247 nachge- 
wiesen, dass die stiicke Panther, Walfisch, 
Vogel (Rebbuhn) im Exeterbuche auf einen 
lateinischen Physiologus zuriickgehen, wel- 
cher mit dem in zwei Berner-hschrr. des 9. 
jahrhunderts no. 233 und 318 Bongars. enthal- 
tenen nahe verwant war. Der name des 

2 In his 'Gesch. der Litt. des Mittelalters,' p. 78, Ebert 
has the following note : 

"Verderbt aus Aspidocalon.wie der lateinische Physiologus 
hat, dem der angelschSsische sich am nachsten anschliesst. 
Die richtage griechische form ist A67tl$ OXF.XoSw u nd 
bedeutet : MeerriesenschildkrOte, indem als eine solche der 
Walfisch bezeichnet wird." 
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walfisches in dem ags. Pbysiologus Fastito- 
calon findet sich in der einen der Eerner- 
hschrr. als Aspidocalon (aus Aspidochelon) 
wider. Allein die form Fastitocalon, welche 
nach Ebert offenbar ein paar scbreibfehler 
enthalten soil, beweist nach meiner ansicht, 
dass die dem angelsachsischen dichter vor- 
liegende behandlung in irischer sprache 
geschrieben war. Fastitocalon (dessen f al- 
litteriert), enthalt gewiss nur emen schreib- 
fehler, die unzahlige mal vorkommende ver- 
wechslung des c und ;*. Die vorlage hatte 
gewiss fascitotalon. Im mittelirischen ist oft, 
wie hier, das_/~ einem anlautenden vocale vor- 
geschoben ; siehe z. B. Windisch Ir. gr. §108. 
In alten lehnwortern aus dem lateinischen hat 
das irische regelmassig c fur p. Endlich ist 
die verwechselung der tenuis und media (t und 
d) in lateinischen handschriften, welche von 
Irlandern geschrieben sind, ganz gewohnlicb ; 
siehe z. B. Zeuss-Ebel Gram. Celt, xvi f. und 
W. Stokes Irish Glosses." 

The passage in the story of Sinbad is from 
the First Voyage, and is thus given in Lane's 
translation : 

"We continued our voyage until we arrived 
at an island like one of the gardens of Para- 
dise, and at that island the master of the ship 
brought her to anchor with us. He cast the 
anchor, and put forth the landing-plank, and 
all who were in the ship landed upon that 
island. They had prepared for themselves 
fire-pots, and they lighted the fires in them ; 
and their occupations were various : some 
cooked ; others washed ; and others amused 
themselves. I was among those who were 
amusing themselves upon the shores of the 
island, and the passengers were assembled to 
eat and drink and play and sport. But while 
we were thus engaged, lo, the master of the 
ship, standing upon its side, called out with 
his loudest voice, O ye passengers, whom may 
God preserve ! come up quickly into the ship, 
hasten to embark, and leave your merchan- 
dise, and flee with your lives, and save your- 
selves from destruction ; for this apparent 
island ; upon which ye are, is not really an 
island, but it is a great fish that hath become 
stationary in the midst of the sea, and the sand 
hath accumulated upon it, so that it hath be- 
come like an island, and trees have grown 
upon it since times of old ; and when ye light- 
ed upon it the fire, it felt the heat, and put 
itself in motion, and now it will descend with 
you into the sea, and ye will all be drowned : 
then seek for yourselves escape before de- 
struction, and leave the merchandise ! — The 
passengers, therefore, hearing the words of 
the master of the ship, hastened to go up into 
the vessel, leaving the merchandise, and their 
other goods, and their copper cooking-pots, 
and their fire-pots ; and some reached the 



ship, and others reached it not. The island 
had moved, and descended to the bottom of 
the sea, with all that were upou it, and the 
roaring sea, agitated with waves, closed over 
it." 

On this passage Lane has the following 
note : 

" Note 8. — The Fish mistaken for an Island. 
The origin of this first marvel related by Es- 
Sindibad of the Sea I find in El-Kazweenee's 
[latter half of the thirteenth century] ' 'Ajai'b 
el-Makhlookat.' In his account of animals of 
the water, he says, 'The tortoise ['sulahfah,' 
also written 'sulahfa,' &c.,] is a sea and land 
animal. As to the sea-tortoise, it is very 
enormous, so that the people of the ship 
imagine that it is an island. One of the 
merchants hath related, saying, "We found 
in the sea an island elevated above the water, 
having upon it green plants ; and we went 
forth to it, and dug [holes for fire] to cook ; 
whereupon the island moved, and the sailors 
said, Come ye to your place; for it is a tor- 
toise, and the heat of the fire hath hurt it ; 
lest it carry you away ! — By reason of the 
enormity of its body," saith he, [i. e. the 
narrator above mentioned,] "it was as though 
it were an island ; and earth collected upon its 
back in the length of time, so that it became 
like land, and produced plants." 

Though the above is so opposite, I am 
tempted to copy from Hole's work . . . from 
Olaus Magnus : — 

" Habet etiam Cetus super corium suum 
superficiem tanquam sabulum quod est juxta 
littus maris: unde plerumque elevato dorso 
suo super undas a navigantibus nihil aliud 
creditur esse quam insula. Itaque naiitas ad 
ilium appellunt et super eum descendunt, 
inque ipsum palos figunt, naves alligant, focos 
pro cibis coquendis accendunt : donee tandem 
cetus sentiens ignem sese in profundum mer- 
gat, atque in ejus dorso manentes, nisi funibus 
a navi protesis se liberare queant, submer- 
gantur.' (L. xxi, c. 25.) 

Pliny, as Hole suggests, may have been 
'the general source of these sea-monsters." 

Lauchert, in his 'Geschichte des Physiolo- 
gus,' is of opinion that this work was com- 
posed in Alexandria, before 140 A.D. The 
relevant passage from the Greek ' Physiolo- 
gus ' is as follows : 

<0 2oAoii(3v hv roiS IIapoi)iioi% SiSix6kei 
Xeycov "n?) np66f-x f - <pavAp yvvaixl. f.is\i 
yap dno6Ta%e.i and x £i ^-£<*>i / yvvaiuoS nop- 
vrji,i'/ npi> c . Hcxipov Atitaivfi 6ov tpdpvyya- 
vdrtpov iievroi mxpo'rspor jo/lr/? e.6pt'/6eiS 
xal 7/uovrp.ievov uaAAnv /uaxaipa? Si6n>'i.iov. 
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rrjS ydp dtppodv'vr/i oi no'Sei Hardy ovdi rovi 
Xpoo^ivovi avry fierd Sava'rov eii rov a- 
Sr/v.' ! 3 edri roivvv Mrjroi ev ry SaXdddy, 
dditiSoxeXoov?jMaXovj:ievov Svo cpvdiMdi tvep- 
yeiai i'xei .... 'H Si dXXr/ <pvdiMrj avrov 
ivipyeid edri rozavrt/' jueya tdri id xr/roi 
Ttdvv, bjuoiov vrjdo)' dyvoovvrei ovv oi vav- 
rai, Seovdi rd itXoia avrwv eii avrd, ooi ev 
vijdoo, Mai rdi dyMvpai avrwv Mai rovi rcad- 
ddXovi. Mai i^e'pxovrai ooi ev vt'/dop. dit- 
rov6iv ovv npdi rd eifrfjdai avroii fipoo/jara. 
nal SepjuavSev rd urjroi xaraSvei eii rov 
fivSo'y, nai fiv3i£,ei rd itXoiov itavoimov. . . . 

Perhaps the story in Sinbad may have been 
derived from the Arabic translation of the 
' Physiologus 1 ,' made by Gregory of Nazianzen 
(Lauchert, p. 87), or, indirectly, from theEthi- 
opic, Armenian, or Syrian version (p. 79 ff.). 

My purpose in this paper is to call attention 
to two other occurrences of the word 'AditiSo- 
XfXm'v'h the one °f them in the writings of 
Basil the Great, the other in that of Peter of 
Sicily, the former accordingly of the fourth 
century, the latter of the ninth. 

The passage from Basil is from a discourse 
of his ' On Companions ' (' Patr. Grseca,' xxx, 
824 C), where he is warning against intimacy 
with women as fellow-laborers : 

'EMEivr/S rd yXvuspd prjfiara vdrepov tcim- 
pdrepa Xo^-V^ evpr/Or'/derai 601 ixeivr/i rd rpv- 
tpepdv (SXe/n/ita eii raprdpov de MXeiOpa Ma- 
rdysr r) Se rov dSeX/pov dyditt) fiadiXeiav 
ovpavaov 601 jrpoqsrsi. Ti rr/v rrji ddmSo- 
XeX&ivr/i vxovXov dyditTiv Kponjuai rrji rov 
dSeXcpov yvrjdiai dyd-rrr/i ; 

Two things are remarkable about this pas- 
sage : that Basil alludes to the same verses of 
Proverbs which introduce the symbolism of 
the ' Physiologus,' and that he has had much 
to say, in this context, on the subject of Ps. 
58. 4, by means of which he enforces his main 
thesis. 

All that is certainly known of Peter of Sicily 
I extract from Giesele's Preface to his edition 
of the author's ' Historia Manichgeorum seu 
Panlicianorum ' (Gottingen, 1846), p. iii : 

" Petrus Siculus ipse narrat, se ab Impera- 
tore Basilio Macedone initio ejus imperii Teph- 
ricam missum esse, qui captivos nobiliores a 

3 Prov. 5. 3-5. 



Paulicianis abductos permutaret, atque novem 
menses ibi commoratum, secundo anno illius 
Imperatoris rem sibi demandatam feliciter ex- 
secutum esse. Basilius imperium occupavit 
die 24. Sept. anni 867 p. Chr. natum : Petri 
Siculi igitur, quum paulo post Tephricam pro- 
ficisceretur, et secundo Imperatoris anno 
rediret, legatio incidit in annum 868. Histo- 
riam hanc non multo post ob eo scriptam esse, 
jam inde probabile fit, quod jubente Impera- 
tore earn confecit : mandatum enim tale statim 
post rem peractam dari solet : necesario antem 
sequitur ex eo, quod victoriam de Chrysochere 
reportatam ej usque mortem, quae in annum 
871 incidit, nondum enarrat, ideoque, quum 
omittere illas, si jam evenissent, non potuisset, 
antea scripsisse censendus est. Quod enim 
p. 29. de haeresi temporibus Basili triumphata 
scribit, id non ad illam victoriam, sed eo per- 
tinere ipse explicat, quod doctrina Pauliciano- 
rum, quae eousque recondita fuisset, tunc in 
lucem producta esset. Scripsit igitur eo tem- 
pore, quod inter annos 868 et 871 intercessit." 

The extract from Peter of Sicily is a longer 
one. It may be found in Gieseler's edition, p. 
34, or in ' Patr. Graeca ' civ, 1281 A, B. The 
author is denying the right of one of the he- 
retical leaders to call himself Titus, since he 
is in no sense an imitator of the New Testa- 
ment Titus : 

'EyoU Se rovrov ov Tirov Xe'~ao, . . . dXXd 
Krjroi- fiifirirr/i ydp yeyove rov BaXaddiov 
Mr'/rovi rov roK vSadiv fyicpooXevovroi. 

IJepi ydp rov BaXaddiov Mt/rovi cpa6i rivei, 
on rd BaXaddiov Mr/roi, dditiS oxeXoorTj Xe'ye- 
rav edri Se rap /.leyeSei vr/dap eoixdi, uai q>ao- 
vr)v k'xei /Japeiav oBev dyvoovvrei oi vavrai 
tit avrop Majdivov, OepjuavBev rd ZoSov dBpdaoi 
xaraSvev, irdvrai eii (ivBdv ditoxviyei. Ov- 
roi ovv Mat ovroi, rovi dyvot'/davrai avrov 
r?/S MaMiai rd jiie'yeBoi, Mai rijv fiapeiav 
<poavy)v fir) eMxXivavrai, dXXd /.tdXXov vie- 
aMovdavrai, kit avrop re rr/i 'eXitiSoS rr)v 
dyMvpav Bejue'vovi, itdvrai Sid itopdi eii 
fivOdv qSov rov TiXavrfJeTdt, Mai itpdi xvp 
i^eStffiedev ddfiedrov. 

The relation of this Greek account to that of 
the ' Physiologus,' and that of either to the 
Old-English — and intermediate Irish — version, 
constitutes a pretty problem. 

Two or three points seem to me fairly clear : 

1. There is no authority for Brooke's "sea- 
weeds." 

2. Since the context of the passage from 
Basil has much to say of the asp (Ps. 58. 4), 
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Sophocles may be right in translating, as he 
does in his 'Byzantine Lexicon.' a.6mSox^- 
gd'vt/ by asp-tortoise, rather than, with Liddell 
and Scott, by shield-tortoise. What would be 
the meaning of shield-tortoise, anyhow, differ- 
ent from that of tortoise ? One can under- 
stand Schildkrote, but shield-tortoise seems 
tautological. It is not easy to see whence 
Ebert derives his ' riesenschildkrote ' and 
' meerriesenschildkrote." 

3. Ebert is apparently wrong in saying of 
the OE. poet, " der sich die belebte insel be- 
wegt denkt wie das im winde hin und her 
wogende seerohrig." The account in the 
Arabian Nights, and that from El-Kazweenee, 
suggest rather that the tortoise — not whale — 
had become covered with vegetation, and that 
it was this which waved, and not the animated 
island itself. Both the sand and the vegetation 
are mentioned by Sinbad : "The sand hath 
accumulated upon it, so that it hath become 
like an island, and trees have grown upon it 
since times of old." And so El-Kazweenee: 
"Earth collected upon its back in the length 
of time, so that it became like land, and pro- 
duced plants." In this particularity of the 
Oriental account we may have a retention of 
older features, such as the OE. version exhibits, 
but which are otherwise lost. 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF WORDS 

IN THE FRENCH DIALECT OF 

CANADA. 

II. 

In the flora of New France the early colo- 
nists met much that was new to them. A 
characteristic Canadian-French word, and one 
which has now found lodgment in Littr^'s 
dictionary, is ipinette, given to members of 
the fir and larch family. In Canada we have : 
ipinette blanche, spruce (Abies alba); ipinette 
rouge, larch (Larix americana) ; ipinette noire, 
a species of fir. The word ipinette occurs in 
the works of La Hontan and dates back at 
least to the seventeenth century. Other inter- 
esting tree and bush names are : Vinaigrier, 
sumac (Rhus coriaria) ; orme rouge (Ulmus 
fulva) ; cypris, the Banksian Pine (Pinus bank- 



siana) ; bois barri (Acer pensylvanica) ; bois 
blanc, the bass-wood or linden (Tilia amer- 
icana) ; bois de plomb (Dirca palustris) ; bois 
d'orignal (Viburnum lantanoides). Of fruits 
and plants we find : Oignon savdge, the 
Indian turnip (Arum cucullatum), also known 
as pomme blanche; petite poire, the june- 
berry (Amelanchier canadensis) and the good 
old term folle avoine (wild oats) applied to 
the wild rice of the lakes and rivers (Zizania 
aquatica). Curious words also are tripe de 
roche, the name of the well-known' edible 
moss, and tiles de femmes, the name given to 
the little clumps of moss on the prairies. 

The terminations -age, -ette, -lire are much 
in favor with the French Canadians. We have 
sapinages (pine branches), sapinette (spruce 
beer), sapiniere (fir-grove), piniere, cidriere, 
epinettiere, etc. From the discussion of tree- 
names, we can pass directly over to the 
lumbering industries, which have given a great 
impulse to word-making in French Canada ; 
indeed a large special dialect has here grown 
up. 1 Only a few terms can be mentioned in this 
brief essay, but all are full of interest. Let us 
visit the homines de chantiers, as they are 
called in their camp. Inside the rude hut we 
shall find, chiennes (seats), couchettes (berths 
or beds), couvertes (blankets), besides a mass 
of butin and drigail (utensils, arms, furniture, 
etc.). If we leave the campement and go into 
the surrounding forest, we shall see at their 
work the biUheurs or bficheux, who fell the 
trees; the ibotteurs, the piqueurs, who square 
the timber, and the doleurs or grand' haches 
who follow up to the work of the pigueurs. 
Then there are the scieurs, with their goden- 
dards (also galendards), or cross-cut saws, 
who cut the trees into proper lengths, after 
which the charretiers load the logs upon their 
sleighs and take them to the jetie on the bank 
of the river, where heaped upon the snow and 
ice they must remain until the spring-time, 
when la riviere fait son chemin (the ice opens 
up) and they make the descente to the saw- 
mill. If we are watchful we shall see also the 
claireurs, who go about tramping down the 
snow with their long boots and removing the 
branches and remnants of trees from the path 

1 See the various works of M. J. C. Tache, especially 
* Forestiers et Voyageurs.' 
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